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FROM THE EDITOR 

All who care for the Churches and the cause of Theological 
Education in the Pacific must have felt like rising to sing the 
Doxology when they heard the good news of the appointment of 
the Rev. Dr. George Angus Fulton Knight to be the first Principal 
of the Pacific Theological College. 
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Dr Knight has spent himself in many kinds of service to the 
Churches, but his interests and sympathies have taken him far 
beyond the conventional activities of scholar, preacher and pastor. 
In the grim years before the war, for instance, he helped many 
a non-aryan who fled from Germany; and when he was a Pro¬ 
fessor in New Zealand he did much to help displaced persons 
to settle in that country. After return to'Scotland he was knigh¬ 
ted by Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands for relief 
word among refugees and settlement of Dutch people in New 
Zealand. 

One of the good results of the 1961 Conference has been 
the arranging of a series of visits by Islanders to other Islands 
and we are glad to be able to print an account of his visit to 
Samoa from the pen of the Rev. Kodarin Lorrin. We who 
met him in Samoa greatly enjoyed his visit and it is good to 
have his interesting summing up of his impressions. 

The Editor is not only grateful to authors but to translators. 
Dr Harold Hanlin kindly translated the article just mentioned, 
and the Rev. Bernard Thorogood performed a like service in 
translating the thought provoking article on Preaching by Pas¬ 
teur M. Lacheret of the Ecole Pastorale in Lifou, New Caledonia. 

Friends of our first Editor the Rev. Dr John Bradshaw, 
will be interested to know of his appointment as Lecturer in 
Theology to the College of Advanced Technology, which 
is being known in future as the Umversbv of Aston near Birm¬ 
ingham in what we call the Black Country in England. So our 
friend passes from one form of adventurous missionary service 
to another. 

Wouldn’t it be interesting of we could give a little picture 
of the activities of all our readers as well as some few who have 
served and are serving the Pacific Journal of Theology. God 
bless you all, dear readers, and may the Lord be with you in 
all your varied activities in the Master’s service. 

PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Appointment of the Principal 

The Executive Committee of the Pacific Theological College 
announces the appointment of the Rev. Dr. George A. F. Knight 
as Principal of the College which is to begin operations early 
in 1966. It will be recalled that the foundation stone of the 
college building to be erected at Veiuto, Suva was laid by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on his recent visit to Fiji. 

Dr. Knight comes from Scotland and is a Presbyterian mini¬ 
ster at present appointed Professor of Old Testament History 
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and Theology at the Me. Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
which appointment he has held since I960. He was formerly 
Professor of Old Testament Studies at Knox College, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. From New Zealand, Dr. Knight returned to 
Scotland to become Lecturer in Biblical Theology at St. Andrew’s 
University. Dr Knight once spent some years as a Presbyterian 
minister in Hungary, where he worked particularly among Jewish 
people; as a result of this term of service he is an authority on 
the history of the Reformed Church in Hungary. 

Dr. Knight is the author of a number of books which include 
three volumes in the Torch Bible Commentary series. In 1959 
the S.C.M. Press published his “A Christian Theology of the 
Old Testament”, in which he sought to discover what the Old 
Testament has to say to the 20th century in the light of the 
Christian revelation as a whole 

It is expected that Dr. Knight will arrive in Fiji to take 
up his new appointment in October or November of this year. 

Appointment of Lecturer 

The Rev. Lopeti Taufa, S.T.B., L.Th., has accepted the invitation 
of the Council of the Pacific Theological College to be a Lecturer 
on the staff of the College. Mr. Taufa is a minister of the Free 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga. He obtained the Diploma of Theology 
[L.Th. from the Melbourne College of Divinity] in the Methodist 
Theological College in Tonga, and from there proceeded to the 
Boston Theological Seminary in the United States of America, 
from which he graduated S.T.B. in 1962. Mr. Taufa then returned 
to Tonga and was appointed a Lecturer at the Bible School of 
the Free Wesleyan Church at Sia‘atoutai. He was ordained to 
the ministry of the Methodist Church in 1963. 

Since the beginning of 1964, Mr. Taufa has been appointed to 
the task of the editing and production of teachers’ handbooks for 
the Pacific Islands Christian Education Curriculum, for which 
purpose he has been residing at Colo-i-Suva, Fiji. 

Mr. Taufa will be released from his work with the Pacific 
Islands Christian Education Curriculum at the end of April, 
1966 to take up his appointment at the Pacific Theological College. 

J. B. H. ROBSON. 

THIS NEW ECUMENICAL COLLEGE 

The decision to create a Pacific Theological College in Suva, 
Fiji, is in line with the recent thinking of the Church in many 
parts of the world. The motivation here has evidently been two- 
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fold - to provide the ministry with the best possible education so 
that it may present the Gospel more relevantly in the face of a 
rapidly changing world* and to do this ecumenically. 

The so-called younger churches have today become more 
ecumenically minded than the older ones. I remember 30 years 
ago an African student looking at the gas street lights of Glasgow 
with astonishment, and saying, “Oh, in Nigeria we use only elect¬ 
ricity. While gas had been good enough for Glasgow for a 
hundred years, and its citizens saw no need to modernise, Africa 
has skipped the gas era. Today it has entered not just the electric, 
but actually the atomic age. 

In the same way the younger churches are impatient of ways 
that were good a hundred years ago, good indeed for Europe. 
What meaning could a pagan Korean see in these words on a 
church notice-board in his own land: “The Dutch Reformed 
Church of North America in Korea”? 

The churches of the Pacific have acted with a vision that 
surpasses that of Europe and America in setting up this new ecu¬ 
menical College. I know of none like it amongst America or 
Canada’s one hundred seminaries. I pray God that the spirit 
which created it will remain, so that ten years from now the College 
will be known as that spot in the Pacific where the churches in 
1965 proleptically speaking became one. 

The basic meaning of the Christian church is mission. Any 
church or college that is satisfied just to be there and hold its 
ground is in danger of ceasing to belong to the People of God. 
The People of God can be described as an army. An army may 
rest at times, but it should normally be on the march. This 
means with regard to the College that the level of theological 
education must continually rise, so that the ministry can always 
be one step ahead educationally of the younger generation as it 
comes along. May the new College, then, become the powerhouse 
of vital, informed, evangelistic zeal that will link the strategic 
thinking and planning of all the Islands, as they work together 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 

The Pacific was catapulted into the nuclear age with World 
War II, and is now as much part of it as is London or Sydney. 
In the last few years a revolution has taken place in the thinking 
of the world, making it an exciting thing to be alive today. Mo¬ 
dern culture is taking a new look as questions such as war and 
peace, politics, race, sex, economics, aesthetics, what have you. 
rhe church everywhere has been compelled to rethink its message 
in consequence. We are now at the point where we are seeking 
to confront the new thought patterns emerging all over the world 
with the eternal Gospel. The Pacific churches dare not be left 
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behind in this emerging new world. They dare not present the 
Gospel in Victorian, 19th century clothing to younger men and 
women who are .in the vanguard of the cultural revolution. The 
world is telling them today that we have now entered upon a 
“non-religious” age, and that the God-idea is irrelevant to the 
adventure of being man. Young people everywhere know that 
a Russian cosmonaut reported he didn’t find God “up there” 
A simple literalism will only repel today’s youth, and turn them 
from the church altogether. A case in point is the social and 
racial revolution that I have lived through in the last five years 
in the States. There, in the South, the fundamentalist churches 
with their outmoded biblical hermeneutic applied to the racial 
issue, have lost their young people by the thousand. It is quite 
other in the North, where honest work is being done to express 
the Faith in forms that the rising generation can appreciate and 
dedicate their their lives to follow. 

My profound hope and prayer to God is. then, that the new 
Pacific Theological College will be the means of equipping the 
best minds in the church with the kind of training they could 
get perhaps here where I write in Chicago; yet, I hope, more 
relevantly than here. For it will be the task of the College to 
scrutinise the special problems of the Pacific in a way that only 
Pacific people can do, and from within their own environment. 
The College ought to become in time a Christian research centre. 
So it must be-stocked with a library adequate for such research. 
Men who have been in the ministry for, say, ten years, may then 
be enabled to share in refresher courses, rediscover a desire to 
study and become knowledgably concerned about the issues 
confronting their church and culture. 

Moreover, in these days of the recovery of the priesthood 
of all believers, surely we must seek to make the new College 
also a kind of Pacific “Bossey”. That is the name of the lay 
academy in Switzerland belonging to the World Council of Chur¬ 
ches where a constant series of conferences, quiet days, retreats 
and study groups are held, to which lawyers, doctors, newspaper¬ 
men, and many other groups are invited to come and discover 
together their peculiar calling as Christians; and where Jews and 
Christians, Roman Catholics and Protestants, Hinduo philosop¬ 
hers and Christian theologians seek to discover the will of God 
together. Finance will be the problem if we seek to attain such 
a* goal in our part of the world. But we must not rest satisfied 
till we attain somewhere near our goal. 

Finally, theology ought never to be studied in an ivory tower. 
It is a living discipline best expressed when it is in dialogue with 
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the secular world. I look forward to the day when, through the 
establishment of a University of the Pacific in Suva, the College 
will be in close touch with thoughtful minds in other faculties, 
and so be stimulated to make a more relevant contribution than 
it could ever do in isolation. 

I crave the loving interest and prayers of all Christian men 
for the new members of the staff and for my wife and myself 
as we set about the unique task of establishing a world-class 
theological institution from the ground floor up. 

GEORGE A.F. KNIGHT. 

A VISIT TO THE CHURCHES OF SAMOA 

[Written in the language of Ponape, and translated into English by 
Harold F. Hanlin] 

My visit to Samoa is significant, because the Church of 
Ponape may learn something from the Church of Samoa which 
will contribute to its development. The kindness and love which 
I found among the Samoans is noteworthy— I know of no place 
in Micronesia that can compare with it. It was not a mere 
matter of words, but was expressed in every way, without differen¬ 
tiation between white people and Caroline Islanders. 

It may be that some things I shall report will be good for 
Ponape to adopt, while other things may not; but I shall report 
on all that I observed. 

I was impressed by their type of worship, and their obser¬ 
vance of Sunday, for this was quite different from ours at Pon¬ 
ape. On Sunday, every one, from the children to the older peo¬ 
ple, dresses in white; and all their ministers wear coats. The 
women not only wear white dresses, they also wear hats. During 
their church services, there is no noise or moving around - this 
is true for the children as well as for the adults. When they 
sing, they all sing loudly. There is no one who talks to his neig¬ 
hbor while they are singing or during the time for prayer. 

The members of each congregation choose their minister- 
whoever they think can help them by his preaching, is faithful 
to the Bible, and has completed his training at a theological 
college. Since the church-members choose their minister, they 
accept responsibility for taking care of him in every way - they 
pay his salary, they provide his food, and they build his house. 
Therefore, the minister does not do such work as looking for 
food for his wife, he just prepares his messages from the Bible 
that he may teach his people about life. 

They make their church offerings every Sunday, and they 
also collect money in other ways in order that the work of their 
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Church may prosper. One oi the ways they have for fund raising 
is that each church-memoer is asked to contribute $1.00 a year 
in addition to his Sunday offerings. In this way their Church 
is strong, because they do not give grudgingly, they give generously 

I saw some schools whose buildings ana grounds were much 
oetter than we have at Ponape, even better than our 1 rust I erri- 
tory government schools. They are built and are supported by 
the Church. The school which is called Maiua Theological 
College has many buildings, all provided by the Church. We 
have nothing at Ponape to compare with the Girls’ School in 
Papauta. Perhaps this report will help the Ponape Church to do 
oetter. 

And what about the young people? In Samoa, the young 
people’s work is very strong. Why is this? Because they have 
some ordained men who are assigned to youth work - this is ail 
they do. They do not have the responsibility of preaching regu¬ 
larly in a church on Sunday, they just encourage tue young people 
m the work of the Church. 

They make a program of youth activities, such as keeping 
the church clean, singing in choirs, and playing various musical 
instruments. They also hold Youth Camps regularly, where 
they have Bible Studies, hymn singing, and various kinds of 
recreational activities. Each congregation trains its young people 
as best it can, and when they have a big youth meeting, they 
have contests to see which youth groups are best. 

The Piula Youth Leaders’ Conference was very good for 
us. There we learned many things we can use in our youth 
program when we return to our homes. The Conference at 
Piula was very fine, we had times for Bible Study, singing, etc, 
but -it seemed to me that the very frequent tea times took too 
much time away from our class sessions. Therefore I felt that 
the delegates who had come from far away did not learn as much 
as they needed. 

Now, about our Church at Ponape. Do we observe Sunday 
properly, hold good church services, and give our offerings? It 
seems to me that we do not to these things well. Sunday, for 
many Ponapeans is just a day for movies, baseball, or other 
games. And in our church buildings, during our worship, there 
is too much talking and sleeping. It is not a place for visiting, 
m'aking noise, or sleeping...it is a place for singing, Bible reading, 
and praising God who has given us our life. And another thing 
about our conduct in church at Ponape...too often we go there to 
display our fine clothes. Sometimes, if one of our women has a 
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new dress, she may come in late at church and walk clear down 
to the front so that people may see her dress...but the church 
building is not a place for parading in new clothes! 

And our ministers are careless about showing respect for 
the Church in the way they dress, in the churches other than 
at Kolonia...they may wear just any sort of a shirt, even an Aloha 
shirt, when they preach. Kolonia is not the only place where 
God is! 

And we usually talk to young people about light for some 
time later in their lives; whereas the people of Samoa keep their 
young people living in the light of the present time, so that they 
may accept the faith and have their part in the work of the Church. 
Their young people do not go astray, and they able to do all kinds 
of work in the church, to help it. 

We should understand that our money is not our own, but that 
everything belongs to God, and we should use it for his glory. 
And another thing. I might mention about the Samoan people- 
they smoke, drink kava, and dance; and yet they are all Christ¬ 
ians! As I observed them, they have been greatly enlightened 
by the Gospel. There is little sadness, for all are happy all the 
time. 

They are able to build a big church building in three or four 
months, while we Ponapeans sometimes take ten years to complete 
such a building, even though we have seen some congregations, 
like the one on Pingelap, which built their church building in six 
months. Perhaps later these things will be easier for us. 

In conclusion, I may say that unity of heart and co-opera¬ 
tion are most important. The Samoan people are united every¬ 
where. I hope that we at Ponape can follow their example and 
thus really grow. 

KODARIN LORRIN 

THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 

What is the place of preaching in the Church of Jesus Christ, 
following the teaching of the New Testament? What is the 
place of preaching in our Pacific Churches? 

We notice first that there are many people engaged in public 
speaking on various occasions - there are pastors, deacons, lay 
preachers, elders etc. There are many occasions other than church 
services when there is speech-making in which Biblical texts 
are used. Speech is adorned with texts rather like the flowers 
which adorn the grass with their lovely colours. But this is 
certainly not Gospel preaching. It may even be true that through 
our mis-use of Biblical verses we have helped to lessen the value 
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of the Bible in people’s minds, making it an ornament which is 
useful but not very important, as a sauce which is poured over 
any kind of food. 

There are three aspects of the business of preaching the Gos¬ 
pel: 

[1] There ia a man speaking to his brethren. Who is this man? 
How is he authorised to speak ' J 

[2] He speaks to a community. Whom is he addressing? Where 
and when does he speak? 

[3] He brings a message. What is the content of preaching? 
What is its preparation and form? 

We begin by noting this definition by Karl Barth: ‘‘Preaching 
is the Word of God spoken by Himself. God uses as He desires 
the service of a man who speaks in His name to his fellows. 
Preaching stems from the command given to the Church to serve 
the Word of God through a man called to this task. This man 
must work by announcing to his brethren that they have to listen 
to God Himself; to listen explicitly to a sermon or address which 
freely interprets a Biblical text which personally concerns each 
one of them.” 


I. THE PREACHER 

A man who speaks to his brethren on behalf of God. 

The essential task of the Church of Christ is not to come 
together to practise Christian religion, but to bring to men the 
Word of God, that is to say the good news of pardon and life in 
Jesus Christ. “That you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and believing may have life in His name.” 

That is why God Himself calls men to this task: especially 
ordained ministers but also, according to varied Church customs, 
deacons and elders, catechists and lay preachers. 

/. This man must be called by God No one has the right 
to preach the Word who has not been called and set apart. Every 
Christian certainly has a duty to witness to his faith, but witness¬ 
ing and preaching are two different things. The calling of God 
may come directly to a man or it may come through the calling 
of the Church. Each preacher must know that he is called by 
God. If he does not know then he must be silent for it is a serious 
thing to preach if not called by God to do it. 

But if God calls you, brother, fear nothing; you are a fellow 
worker with God. “Then the Lord put forth his hand and touched 
my mouth, and the Lord said to me, “Behold, I have put my 
words in your mouth.” Jeremiah l; 9 . You cannot doubt the 
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value of your task. Preaching will never become sad and dis¬ 
couraging but full of joy and power. 

2. This man is consecrated by God 

When Paul speaks about bishops and deacons - we can say 
preachers - he insists on this point: they must be men without 
reproach. “A bishop [ for us, a pastor or minister] must be blame¬ 
less, as God's steward . He must hold firm to the sure word as 

taught, so that he may be able to give instruction in sound doctrine 
and also to confute those who contradict it." Titus 1; 7, 9. 

Barth writes: “The blameless man may not compromise his 
work by a way of living lowered to the morals and customs of the 
society he lives in.” The Word which he preaches must have 
first come to him and have borne fruit in him. “A man is caught 
by God, made prisoner, as he hears the Word. That is the sancti¬ 
fication of the messenger of Jesus Christ.” Of course he knows 
he is a sinner, but a sinner justified in Christ. The preacher lives 
humbly and joyfully before God and among his brethen. 

3. This man must be a “qualified workman ” 

In order to be sure of his standing as a preacher of the Bible 
a man must have a solid education in the Bible and in theology. 
He must continue to educate himself so that he can become 
“an apt teacher ” 1 Tim. 3; 2. At the same time he always 
knows that his right to preach does not come from his knowledge, 
nor from his effort, but from the Holy Spirit which he prays for 
from God. [Luke 11; 13]. 

4. This man is stationed by the Church in a particular com¬ 
munity. 

He has no standing as a “preacher - in - general” as one may 
become a builder or an accountant. He must preach the Word 
of God within a particular community whenever he has the 
opportunity. He proclaims the Word in Church, through prea¬ 
ching; in people’s homes through pastoral visitation and the cure 
of souls; to children and young people. [ it is unnecessary to 
insist here on the great importance of proclaiming the Word 
to children ] in the street and public places; evangelism and witn¬ 
ess. 

Preacher, this Word is your authority. “Do your best to present 
yourself to God as one approved, a workman who has no need 
to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth 2 Tim. 2;15 
“I charge you in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus who 
is to judge the living and the dead, and by his appearing and 
his Kingdom; preach the word, be urgent in season and out of 
season, convince, rebuke and exhort, be unfailing in patience 
and in teaching.” 2 Tim.4; 1-2 
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II THE COMMUNITY 

The Word of God builds up, that is it creates and forms 
the community. “The Word of God does not exist without the 
people of God.” [Luther] Similarly the people of God do not 
exist without the Word of God. For it is within the community 
of the church that the “word of reconciliation” is declared and 
received. [2 Cor. 5; 18-19 ] In that place where men are brought 
together by the study of the Bible and the hearing of God’s word, 
there is the Church, in the Church building or outside it. 

The Pastor directs all his effort towards this unity: Holy 
Scripture - Community. It is more important to give every 
believer the chance of reading and understanding the Bible than 
to have beautiful ceremonies and fine church buildings. [Thus 
there are problems of language and interpretation in building 
up the faithful in Biblical understanding]. For this purpose 
the sermon preached on Sundays is central. We shall see later 
how the sermon must be carefully prepared. 

We should note also the importance of the Lectionary [List 
of daily Bible readings] carefully followed by the families and 
individuals of the church, and the pastor is wise to take the set 
passage as frequently as possible for the text of his Sunday sermon. 
The congregation will know something in advance and will be 
able to pray better for their pastor. 

Preaching is a most important part of Church worship- 
so long as it is not composed of a series of illustrations made 
up to catch the interest and excite the imagination. If preaching 
is the interpretation and application of the Bible, it is actually 
the preaching of the Word of God , [God Himself declares His 
Word through a man] and therefore has a vital place in worship. 
Barth has noted that the normal place of preaching is after 
baptism, the sacraments say the same things as does the sermon, 
but in a different way. The one cannot be effective without 
the other. Calvin has repeatedly noted this. 

The Community of believers: the pastor brings the Word 
of God to a particular community. This means that he knows 
the people, loves them and prays for them. It is to this particular 
community and not to another, that he offers the food which 
God has prepared. The problem of Preaching the Gospel in 
the community lies in making the Word living, real and effect¬ 
ive in that particular community at that particular time. 

Do not imagine that such preaching will be easy or safe. 
“The Word will be confronted by modern man; it will upset him, 

attack him until it leads him to the peace of God.That is 

why the preacher needs courage to preach as he should.” If 
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the Word “attacks” the hearer, then the preacher knows that 
surely he is the first man to be attacked? So the sermon must be 
filled with love and humility. It is never the preacher who does 
the attacking, he is a sinner like his hearers! 

Of course this unity we speak of [Holy Scripture - Commun¬ 
ity] is not effected only through preaching, but also through 
Sunday School, Bible study and Bible class, and other activities. 
But preaching is neither a school lesson nor a Bible study. 

III. THE SERMON 

1. The Faithfulness of the Preaching. 

The Gospel preacher is not the lord of his message. He 
is a servant of God in the Church, that is he is placed under 
the Revelation of God. God is revealed in Scripture through 
the writers of the prophets and apostles and He will reveal himself 
with finality in the return of the Lord. Our preaching is 
always set between those two points. Perhaps the exposition of 
Scripture is not a different matter from the declaration that the 
Kingdom will come. 

The content of our preaching is always this: Jesus Christ 
came at a certain time, in him we are forgiven. The end is 
always “Amen, come, Lord Jesus.” We announce Jesus Christ 
in the present tense, in the “this day” of Hebrews 3:13 and 4:7. 

Thus every sermon preaches Jesus Christ. No sermon can 
be entirely negative, for example, denouncing sin and declaring 
the terrible judgements of God, and that is all. It is true that the 
Word of God denounces sin and announces judgement, and we 
will include this, but always in the light of Jesus Christ. Preaching 
the Gospel is declaring the good news, and the good news is always 
Jesus Christ. The good news is always at the same time both 
Law and Grace. 

A man who comes expectantly to listen to any sermon, even 
just once, must be drawn to Jesus Christ if he has “ears to hear.” 
Preacher, “make the most of the time, because the days are evil ” 

[ Ephesians 5; 76]. Even a sermon on an Old Testament text 
must lead towards Jesus Christ for the whole of the Old Testament 
itself points to Jesus Christ. You are not a Jewish Rabbi, but a 
preacher of the Gospel. 

Here we must think of the doctrinal soundness of the sermon. 
Preacher, you are not called to declare just what you think and 
believe about God, about man, and about the world, about social 
problems and the modern morality among youth. You declare 
the Word of God, agreeable to the Bible and to the confession 
of faith of your own church. And the Church has a duty to 
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assure the doctrinal soundness of its preaching and of its preachers. 
Is not Paul saying “ Even if we, or an angel from heaven, should 
preach to you a gospel contrary to that which we preached to 
you, let him he accursed?” All this is very serious. And certainly 
we must do better in our own days lest we lose ourselves in fool¬ 
ishness. Barth speaks of the apostolic faithfulness of preaching. 
Just as the apostles are the witness to Jesus Christ chosen by 
God to pass on the message of the Gospel, so we are the success¬ 
ors to the apostles in so far as our preaching of the Gospel in 
faithful. 

May it not be true that the true “apostolic succession” is 
indeed the succession of apostolic preaching? That is preaching 
faithful to the teaching of the apostles after the command of the 
Lord, “Go therefore and make disciples.” Matthew 28; 19]. 
“You will be witnesses unto me to the ends of the earth”. \Acts 1.8]. 
Barth makes thi-s interesting comment. “The Church as an 
institution waits for the reality of the Church. She advances 
along that road on which the event happens which creates the 
Church.” 

2. The Biblical Nature of the Preaching, 

It is plain that we do not preach only the words of Scripture. 
Our sermon is based on a Biblical text, our text leads us. There 
must follow explanation through other Biblical passages [the 
Bible is the best interpreter of the Bible]. We can also choose 
illustrations from everyday life - not too many - and from our 
island customs. But here, be careful: the Bible is not there to 
give support to our ancestors. We declare the Word of God and 
not ancient proverbs! Have faith in Scripture for the Bible says 
what it must say. 

Preacher, you have only to convey the Word of God which 
is contained in the passage for that day; conveyed, that is, from 
the page of the Bible right to the hearts of your hearers. You 
do not have to look round for a particular target, to attack a 
certain man, to give a particular reprimand to the community. 
Allow the Word to work for itself. It is God who attacks the 
target which He has already selected. You, “rightly handling 
the word of truth,” will find the Word entering into people’s 
hearts through the secret word of the Holy Spirit. If your preac¬ 
hing is humble and faithful, it will never be w r asted. “For as 
the rain and snow come down from heaven and return not 
thither, but water the earth, making it bring forth and sprout, 
giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word 
be that goes forth from my mouth, it shall not return to me empty, 
but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, and prosper in the 
tiring for which I sent it.” Isaiah 55: 10-11. 

M. LACHERET 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR MICRONESIA 


Dreams of Church leaders of Micronesia over the past eight 
years are now becoming realities on the island of Moen, Truk 
District Trust Territory of the Pacific. Ground has been broken 
and foundations are being laid for the buildings of Mizpah High 
School of Micronesia, sponsored by the United Church Board 
of World Ministries in conjunction with the Leibenzell Mission 
and churches of Micronesia. 

For many years the mission intermediate and elementary 
schools held an uncontested position of leadership in the field 
of education. With the strong emphasis by the government on the 
elementary program, church leaders in Micronesia have recognized 
the need for stress on the secondary level, to bridge the gap between 
the now successful government elementary program and the 
advanced level education programs of the government and religious 
institutions. 

Micronesia’s real needs within the next quarter century will 
be in the direction of vocation within the islands, thus calling 
for vocational training and education for living in the ever changing 
island economy. 

Mizpah High School’s goal will be to give the students a 
strong academic background enabling them to continue advanced 
level education in professional fields, integrated with a substantial 
vocational program of agriculture, craftwork, business training, 
and home and community development. 

Boys and girls desiring a high-level secondary education will 
be selected from all over the Territory to attend the high school. 
Mizpah will offer excellent opportunities for Christian youth 
participation in musical, dramatic, and community development 
programs. The high school faculty will be constituted of American 
teachers on missionary status, on terms of service of 3 to 5 years. 

The building program is proceding under the direction of 
Mr. Tedford P. Lewis, missionary construction Superintendent, 
and Principal, Paul E. Marshall. Opening date of the school has 
been set as of September 1966 with a complete program of studies. 

PAUL E. MARSHALL 

PACIFIC ISLANDS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM. 

The Editorial Board of the Pacific Islands Christian Education 
Curriculum has been meeting at Colo - i - Suva. Meetings began 
on May 3rd and ended May 7th. Those who attended were: 

Rev. Dr. H.F. Hanlin [Caroline Islands] Chairman, 

Rev. L. Taufa and Miss J. Trudinger [Editors]. Pastor P. R. 

Singh, the Rt. Rev’d. J.C. Vockler, Bishop in Polynesia, 
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Rev. Iosia Taomia, [Ellice Is.], Rev. Oka Fauolo [Western 
Samoa], Miss Brenda Frankham [New Guinea]. Also present 
as observers were the Rt. Rev. L. Alufurai, Assistant Bishop 
in Melanesia, Mr. Stahl Mileng [New Guinea]’ and Rev. 
A.G. Horwell [New Hebrides]. 

The Pacific Islands Christian Education Curriculum was 
begun in 1963 as the result of a meeting of delegates from Churches 
in the Pacific. During that meeting, plans were drawn up for a 
series of Teachers’ and Leaders’ Handbooks and Adult study 
pamphlets for use in the Christian Education programmes of 
Churches in the Pacific. Following those meetings a syllabus was 
drawn up and lessons planned. 

Since January 1964 the Editors, Rev. L. Taufa, and Miss J. 
1 rudinger have been at Colo - i - Suva working on the further 
planning and editing of lessons for the P.I.C.E.C. Handbooks. 'Die 
lessons are being written by people all over the Pacific.. The 
Editors reported to the Board Meeting that the first Teachers’ 
Handbook was already being printed at the Methodist Mission 
Press in Rabaul and should be ready for distribution by August 
1965. The book contains lessons suitable for children 9-11 years 
old in the Junior Division of the Sunday School. Plans were 
also made for the writing and publishing of subsequent books 
of the Curriculum. A year’s lessons suitable for children [12-14 
years old] Intermediate and for Youth are also nearing completion. 

The P.I.C.E.C. Project is being supported by Churches in the 
Pacific and Mission Boards with ties in the Pacific. During 1965 
the Editors will also assist at three Leadership training courses in 
connection with the P.I.C.E.C. project. These courses will be held 
in Fiji, the New Hebrides and New Britain. The Australian 
Council of Christian Education is also providing a team of two 
leaders for each course. 

BRENDA FRANKHAM 

THE TASK OF BISHOP IN POLYNESIA 

I do not think many people can realise the genuine perplexity 
of heart with which to-day one faces the task of Bishop in Poly¬ 
nesia. The world in which we live is a rapidly changing world. 
The Church in which we serve is also changing. In both society 
and the Church of to-day there are forces of conservatism and of 
radicalism and the Bishop of any diocese who seeks to fulfil his 
ministry will be caught between the two. Both extremes will 
tend to act on an assumption of infallibility which is seldom 
justified in Church or society and the Bishop cannot help but 
appear to be inconsistent to the advocates of these extreme positions 
as he seeks to choose a sure path and to guide his people. Such 
choices are by no means dictated by a love of compromise but 
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more often because in fact the balance or weight of judgement 
in one set of circumstances must fall sometimes on one side, some¬ 
times on the other. Seldom are the issues so clear cut as to enable 
us to say “this” or “that”. 

In the Diocese of Polynesia the problem is especially acute. 
Change which has for so long passed us by is sweeping over us 
at an ever accelerating pace. Isolation has prevented our learning 
lessons painfully taught elsewhere. A belief that in many ways we 
are unique shuts our ears to some of those lessons. Bewilderment 
and resentment are common reactions to threatened changes. 

In some territories a hierarchical structure in society is increa¬ 
singly met by a younger intellectual elite. In others there is a 
tendency for expatriates to regard themselves as indispensable to 
the well being of others. 

It is my firm belief that no one who is outside the cultures of 
Island [and in Fiji, of Indian] society can ever solve the problems 
which face us as we enter whole-heartedly into the present age. 
This is the greatest temptation for Europeans with our “know 
how” and our restless energy. Certain skills we will long require 
in these islands, but the best interests of all will be served when in 
Church and State those skills are placed at our disposal by men 
and women who come to serve, not to dominate, to work with us, 
not to control us. 

It is, I think, sometimes forgotten that on the one hand in 
the Islands people did manage to do many things quite successfully 
before white men came, and on the other hand that many of the 
advantages and necessities of the civilized world cannot be had 
without changes in our customary Island way of life. 

The European has still so much to give - but it cannot be given 
until he has the humility also to learn and there is much for 
us to learn here. The Islander and the Indian have also much 
to give to each other and to others and much to learn from one 
another and from others. But this learning and giving cannot 
proceed unless all of us are willing to meet with respect as equals 
and together give and learn. What Cardinal Mercier said of Chri¬ 
stian Unity is also true here. “If we are to be one we must love 
one another; if we are to love one another we must know one 
another; if we are to know one another we must meet one another.” 
Ideally the Christian Church should provide the point where such 
meeting can take place in depth. That is, however, still hindered 
by the division of the Church. 

Into the world of the Islands change has come, some of it 
slowly, some of it quickly. Wherever the factors in change are 
operating there are natural and understandable reactions to them. 
Some reaction is desirable for not all change is for the better nor 
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should any change be accepted without analysis and thought. 
Some reactions, of course, are motivated by self-interest, even when 
it is not understood as such. Other kinds of reaction are bewild¬ 
ered as the effects of change reach out and find people unprepared 
for it, unable to think about it, unwilling to accept, to compromise, 
to accommodate. 

One of the principal factors in change is Education. This 
brings new ideas, wider horizons, for some travel, and makes for 
a gulf between the generations. It makes for restlessness and 
sometimes frustration in those who have received its benefit; 
it challenges, in many places, an aristocracy of birth and position 
with the demands of merit. 

Yet another factor is the complex of Urbanisation with its 
emphasis on a money economy. Essentially, Island life is still 
village life, most often communal in its organisation, often based 
on the extended family and on communal ownership. Almost 
everywhere still its occupations are subsistence agriculture and 
the affairs of daily life and daily food. It has still its own built-in 
social security and assurances. At the same time towns grow 
and spring up with all their attractions and their jobs with money 
remuneration. People drift to the towns, lose contact with the 
older, safer ways, and find new problems for which they have 
not been prepared or trained. Many old sanctions, moral and 
religious, collapse without communal support and village life itself 
loses its brightest and best with a resultant stagnation. To the 
more remote places the money economy reaches with a new 
interest in the possession of consumer goods. In the cities and 
towns the pressure of customary demands falls heavily upon 
those who earn wages which barely cover the costs of housing, 
living, and education for their children. Many simply bemoan 
these changes and long for the old days in a way which suggests 
an anthropological museum. The towns present challenges, opp¬ 
ortunities, and responsibilities to the Churches - which are, as 
yet, not being taken up. While we dither a whole generation 
can be lost to Christ. With economies which are not viable 
without aid whole territories are trying to bring a better life to 
our people. 

Tounsm is a further factor in our changing society. It brings 
money and glamour, and much folly to the islands. Tourists 
come to get, not to give. Fair enough! But in getting they often 
suggest an attitude to our cultures which is superficial, falsely 
superior, and in which it is assumed that money is what counts 
because it can buy anything. In a society where so much is 
still done for love this cannot help but have a bad effect. Yet 
we need, want, and welcome tourists. 
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Throughout the Pacific over 60% of our population is under 
21 years of age and over 40% is under 15 years of age. The 
future picture even with birth control, is frightening in terms 
of the economics of survival. The real raw material of developm¬ 
ent is the youth of to-day, the people of to-morrow. Unless 
through education we are planning to meet this challenge and 
providing our people with the equipment for both leisure and 
progress we will reap a whirlwind of unrest, frustration, and 
dissatisfaction. 

So far as expatriates are concerned, the chief problem we 
face in every walk of life is a constant and rapid changeover 
of staff. One of my devoted Indian staff members said sadly 
to me recently “No one cares long enough to stay”. We despera¬ 
tely need people who will stay as listening servants, not as comm¬ 
anding masters. Can the Church, especially in Australia and 
New Zealand, give us this devotion and, in so giving, give us of 
its very best? Nothing less than your best and most highly quali¬ 
fied is any good to us. 

Related to our population explosion is the use of our land - 
which in territory after territory is our chief and only resource. 
It is very easy for Europeans to become frustrated with this problem 
Too often we forget that the development which seems so obvious 
to us can only be achieved at the cost of the destruction of a 
system of land tenure which is the basis of a whole culture and 
a whole way of life. It is equally true that without individual 
farming full development is unlikely. The ultimate choice is 
one which only the people concerned can freely make. 

So far as the Church is concerned one of the principal factors 
of change is the growing ecumenical movement. The first con¬ 
ference of Pacific Churches and Missions was held at Malua in 
Western Samoa during 1961. Since then the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee of the Conference has been at work, The Rev’d Vavae 
Toma, our W.C.C. travelling secretary has visited us all, and the 
Pacific Journal of Theology has begun its life. In 1966 we hope, 
when we all meet again, to see the Pacific Council of Churches 
come to birth. The continuing influence of the Malua Conference 
and the influence of the Vatican Council has given a new spirit 
to our relationships together. In Tonga, Samoa, and, more re¬ 
cently, in Fiji there are committees at work planning a Bible for 
common use by Anglicans, Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
In Fiji and Samoa we have begun the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, which was earlier observed in New Guinea and Melanesia. 
The Pacific Theological College is about to be built and a staff re¬ 
presentative of the major Communions has been appointed. The 
Fiji C ouncil of Churches has begun its life. The Pacific Island 
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Christian Education Curriculum will soon have lesson material 
which we hope will be used by all of us. This list itself gives some 
indication of the changes which have come quickly to us. They 
are often not understood at the grass roots level and there is still 
suspicion and prejudice and in some places a strong conservative 
resistance to the ecumenical sprit. 

In the Anglican dioceses of the Pacific, The South Pacific 
Anglican Council is moving towards a quasi-provincial structure 
and drawing our four dioceses closer together despite vast geogra¬ 
phical separation. In each of the dioceses liturgical committees 
are at work trying to discover forms of worship appropriate 
to our people. 

The ferment of the “new theology” is also touching our more 
intellectual people and we can expect challenges to the established 
order in our Church life. The Biblical fundamentalism which 
still reigns in most Pacific Churches is in for some severe shocks, 
the effects of which it would be difficult to estimate. 


The current movement for Baptismal reform raises questions 
for us where Infant Baptism has been normal in many denomina¬ 
tions in which, now, the weight of nominal membership is rapidly 
increasing. Often at this point the professional ministry is conser¬ 
vative, sentimental, and blind to the necessities of a changed 
situation. 


All of these changes are taking place against political changes 
which are taking place or are suggested in almost every territory 
of the Islands which make up my Diocese. These political changes 
themselves are the subject of not always well-informed debate 
and a meeting place for conflicting and not always easily reconciled 
interests and opinions. In many places, again, the people are 
ill-prepared for what to others appears desirable and obvious. 

It is, then, an exciting time to be here. It is also a perplexing 
time as one tries to meet the pastoral needs of the present, to 
forward the evangelistic mission which is our chief task, and to 
guide and plan so that the Church is rooted in the life of these 
Islands and not left as a relic of another age, another culture, 
and another set of circumstances. 
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CHURCH UNITY IN THE PACIFIC 


All of us who attended the Conference of Churches at Malua 
in 1961 , who have read and studied news of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment, who have experienced the work of our Continuation Comm¬ 
ittee, who have felt the pressure of our divided situation - we 
all have a concern for Church unity. We are looking forward 
to 1966 and the hoped for establishment of the Pacific Council 
of Churches. This will indeed be a good step forward - a comm¬ 
itment by us all to co-operate with each other - which is a great 
advance on the total isolationism of a decade ago. But we ought 
to recognise that such a Council of Churches is not the final 
fulfilment of our hopes. We still have in our hearts the call for 
unity. In what ways does this call come to us? 

1. In the Pacific our Churches are almost entirely the result 
of European missionary activity. We each follow the traditions 
of our founding body. The present divisions of the Protestant 
Churches are very largely the result of historical factors operating 
in Europe from the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. The Chur¬ 
ches in Europe and America which initiated the missionary effort 
in the Pacific were set in their own historical situation with their 
own divisions. As children of those Churches we have inherited 
their divisions. The separation of the Pacific Churches is not 
something that has grown out of our Pacific experience of Christ; 
it is an imported copy from the founding bodies. Therefore our 
divisions are often artificial and misunderstood. They are barriers 
which we would like to knock down - and which we would knock 
down if the founding bodies were united themselves. They are 
irrelevant to our experience as Pacific Christians. So the call 
to unity in the Pacific is a call to express our own faith and not 
the faith of our overseas founders. 

2. In the Pacific the fact of geographical isolation is cons¬ 
tantly before us. Perhaps nowhere else in the world are people 
so cut off from each other. The painful results of this on econo¬ 
mics and communications are evident to us all. But there is also 
a result for the Churches. Isolation has been not only geograp¬ 
hical but also very often denominational. On this island the peo¬ 
ple are Methodists, have always been Methodists and know noth¬ 
ing of the Church except Methodism; on this island the people 
are permanently settled and comfortable in their Congregationa¬ 
lism! How can this great limiting factor be overcome? How can 
the doors be opened so that Christians may enter into a fuller 
experience of the faith, without at the same time a confusion of 
allegiance? How can we ever hope to correct the one-sided emp¬ 
hases which each mission brings? How can our Pacific brethren 
enter into the riches of the catholic Church? So the call to unity 
in the Pacific is a call to leave the safe harbour of a denomination 
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and to sail -out into a new and wider experience of life as God’s 
people. 

3. The call comes also to us, as it does to all Christians, 
from our deepest Christian belief. We believe in the power of 
Christ to reconcile us to God and to each other; we believe that 
He creates in the Holy Spirit “one new man”. We believe that 
Christ wills us to be one. He wills us to be one negatively, by 
the removal of barriers, and positively by being one visible body 
under one Head. Anything less than that shows that we still 
prefer other allegiances to our primary allegiance to Him who 
creates the Church. The call to unity is a call to witness to the 
Lord. 

Now this ought not to blind us to the value of our existing 
pattern of Church life. It is within the existing Churches of the 
Pacific that thousands have come to know the love of God. We 
therefore must not despise our existing structure. What we must 
grasp is that the pattern is not, or ought not, to be static. The 
forms of the Church are always to be controlled by the Spirit 
working in the Church. To say that we work for change is not 
to say that the existing pattern is evil or un-Christian. It is 
saying that the Spirit is leading us forward. “The Lord has yet 
more light and truth to bring forth from His holy word.” Neither 
Wesley nor Calvin has the final word - that word can only come 
as we seek the truth of Christ and try to listen to His word today. 
So our attitude is not to despise the past, but to build upon the 
past, trusting God to show us the way. 

We ought to be conscious also that the way to Church unity- 
will not be easy. Our very isolation leads us to be content with 
things as they are. It is not easy for Church members in, say, 
Arorae in the Gilberts to see why there should be any change 
at all. To depart from the forms of the past may appear to them 
as treason! This is why the stage of co-operation and of getting 
to know each other is an important prelude to unity. There 
are also many deeply entrenched feelings involved; deep loyalties 
to a missionary society; deep loyalty to a concept of the minis¬ 
try ' deep attachment to local customs. The journey towards 
unity is bound to be a long one because it involves a death and 
a new birth; it means trusting in God for a new birth of His 
Church and a willingness for us to die to our old patterns. No one 
of us can reach this point without a real searching of the heart 
and a waiting on God in prayer. That is not quick nor easy. 

So we look forward to unity and we work for it without 
despising our own heritage and without expecting an easy solution 
to all the difficulties. We may perhaps expect that the pressure 
towards unity will begin with a minority within the Churches. 
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It is likely that those who have some personal experience of the 
wider Church will seek to move more quickly than the majority 
without such experience. It will be most important that this 
dynamic should not grow discouraged, nor should act in such 
ways that the existing fellowship of the Church is broken. It 
is only too easy for the advancing minority to lose touch with 
die bulk of the army marching slowly behind. But the existing 
fellowship is precious and we are not called to break it. Church 
leaders will have this double burden - of moving ahead courage¬ 
ously, with utter faith in the work of the Spirit, and of caring 
conscientiously for those who do not yet have their vision. 

Perhaps it is not too soon to look at the ways in which unity 
seems likely to come. It should surely come first in those terri¬ 
tories where two or more Protestant Churches work side by 
side; for example, the Methodist, Congregational and Anglican 
in Samoa; the Methodist, Anglican and others in Fiji; The Papua 
Ekalesia and the Methodists, Anglicans and Lutherans there. 
There are signs of movement in some areas especially in Papua 
where a hopeful plan for a Gongregational-Methodist union is 
already being discussed. This suggests that union is likely to 
come first to those more cohesive territories where there is some 
knowledge and experience of each other. But the more isolated 
places must not be forgotten. We must keep in our hearts the 
hope that any initial impetus achieved in the larger centres will 
not be self-sufficient but will be outward looking. May it not 
be that in the long-term future we shall see one Pacific Church 
[the Pacific Ekalesia?], perhaps organised in three or four large 
regions, with its dioceses based upon island groups; its ministry 
united; its common worship not enforced but offered freely to 
all congregations? I mention dioceses because I take it as a start¬ 
ing point that any united Church will have a form of episcopacy; 
I think the case for this hardly needs arguing today. I would 
imagine also that since the majority of Christians in the area 
are of ‘Free Church’ traditions, the episcopate would be within 
a presbyteral framework, with a good deal of responsibility laid 
upon congregations, on local presbyteries and diocesan councils 
It might w r ell be that one diocese would keep a predominantly 
Anglican character, another a strongly Congregational character 
for many years, but all would be one in confession of faith, in 
Church order, and in common responsibility for the whole. 

This is, perhaps, a dream. But we need dreams sometimes 
to draw us onwards towards new adventures for Christ. The 
essential requirements as I see them now are that in areas where 
there is familiarity with each other, where we do work side by 
side, we should begin talking and praying about the unity of the 
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Church in our area; and also that we should carry through with 
determination and hope any co-operative ventures into which 
the Spirit leads us, avoiding anything that will push us farther 
apart. We are passing through a period of preparation for union. 
The preparation [which is focussed by the Conference of Churches 
must be throughtly done; but it is preparation, not the end of 
the journey. Nor, as we are beginning to learn, is the union of 
Protestantism the end of the journey for God’s people; much 
lies ahead which we cannot yet see. It may also be a real hope 
for all of us that as we approach union we may also approach 
a renewal of the life of the Church. Often the concrete of our 
traditions weighs down so heavily that adventure, initiative, sac¬ 
rifice tend to be pushed out of sight. The “Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church” was a historical image. But Reformation must 
not be historical, it must always be present. The Reformation 
in our day must surely be seen as the leading of the Holy Spirit 
into new ways of service in the world and a new experience of 
unity in Christ 

BERNARD THOROGOOD 

WHAT ELSE HAVE WE TO PRAY FOR? 

It has been customary for Christian churches in many parts 
of the world to set aside a special week when they pray together 
for the Unity of the Church. Several churches in the Pacific 
this year have just finished joining this week of prayer. It is very 
encouraging to be aware of the fact that village churches of diff¬ 
erent backgrounds during such a week of prayer have come together 
to make arrangements to pray together for the togetherness of 
the churches. Many of them are looking forward to doing the 
same next year. 

What else we have to pray for? One aspect of the Unity of the 
Church is the new togetherness of island churches in the Pacific. 
In 1966, the Inauguration of the first Assembly of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches will be held in Lifou in the Loyalty Islands 
and New Caledonia. Once again churches and missions in the Paci¬ 
fic will be gathered together through their representatives as 
they did for the first time in Samoa. We ought to pray for 
all who will participate at the Lifou Assembly that they may have 
the Spirit of their call to dwell together there, not just to feel the 
warmth, the pleasure, the dignity and the privilege of being 
together, but to see and feel what they have to give for, 
share with and to learn from one another. And furthermore, 
they have to go back to their churches giving them a living 
witness of what they have learnt so that their churches as a whole 
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will be able to bear witness out together in the world to the Gospel 
of the oneness of God and His Church on earth. 

What else we have to pray for? We have to be reminded 
again and again of one new venture cropping out of the new 
togetherness of the Pacific Island churches which is the central 
Pacific Theological College in Suva, Fiji. It has not been an 
easy thing to bring this hope into being, yet it is really cheering 
at the moment that we can see some of its first breaths in a move. 
The College Council has appointed its first Principal and some of 
the staff. The work on the College premises is now also underway. 
We must pray for this new venture. 

So it is now left to the praying readers of the Pacific Journal 
of Theology to pray for all these hopes that may come true in 
1966. What else? God knows. 

VAVAE TOMA 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS 
by R. A. Cole 

Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 4s. 6d. 

MORE PAGES FROM GOD’S CASE-BOOK 
by John Hercus 

Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 5s. 

THE PREACHER’S WORKSHOP 
by John Wood 

Tyndale Press, 3s. 6d. 

We feel that we must draw attention to three interesting and 
cheaply priced paper-backs. The first is a commentry only 
just received, but it looks as though it admirably fulfils the aim 
of the General Editor, Professor R. V. G. Tasker, and avoids 
the extremes of “being unduly technical or unhelpfully brief.” 
The second consists of character studies of Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. To give an idea of the third book, we quote: “the prac¬ 
tical business of sermon preparation started life as a regular Mon¬ 
day morning session in which a neighbouring Baptist Minister 
and I studied our New Testaments together” 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN HANDBOOKS 


A series of special editions of a number well-known books 
published by the IVF and Tyndale Press. Prices are about 
half that of the standard editions. Available from all Chris- 
tian book agencies. 

THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY 21s 

THE DEATH OF CHRIST . 6s 

IN UNDERSTANDING BE MEN . . 

SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES . 9 S 6d 

BASIC CHRISTIANITY ... o, 

CHRISTIAN BELIEFS . o ' 

PRAYER . f' 

WHY BELIEVE? . ZZZZZZ . 2s 

TYNDALE NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARIES .3s. t0 5s . 6d . 

send for complete list — 

IVF 39 Bedford Square London W.C.I. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 

THREE ... TWO ... ONE ... ZERO . David Head 10/6 

A book to deliver one from dull mechanics and helpless 
ignorance in prayer, and to teach us to pray simply and 
believingly. 

READING THROUGH ROMANS. G.K.Barrett 12/6 

A running commentary to guide all who seek to understand 
the basic teaching of this, the most important of all 
Paul’s Epistles. 

JAMES HOPE MOULTON. H.K.. MOULTON 6/- 

A tribute to this saint and scholar on the centenary of his 
birth. 

TURNING TO GOD . William Barclay 10/6 

This book, the Peake Memorial Lecture for 1963, examines 
the New Testament doctrine of conversion, especially in 
the light [or darkness] of such books as Sargant s Battle 
for the Mind.” 

THE SEVEN PSALMS . Norman H.Snaith 

Paper covers 5/-, Boards 8/6 
An exposition of the Penitential Psalms - through the centuries 
a way of approach to God. 

CHRIST IS ENOUGH . Alan Walker 2/6 

[A Wyvern Book] “This is a book that can help the young 
man who is trying to understand how Jesus can meet the needs 
of the modern age. It will also deepen and confirm the ex¬ 
periences of the mature Christian.” Sunday School Chronicle. 

A PLAIN MAN LOOKS AT THE CROSS 

Leslie D. Weatherhead. 2/6 

A Wyvern Book] An explanation of the purposes of Christ’s 
death for the man-in-the street. 

THE ATONEMENT IN NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 

Vincent Taylor. 18/- 

Over 12,000 copies of this clear and thorough book have been 
sold since it was first published. Essential reading for 
all interested in the doctrine of the Atonement. 

THE EPWORTH PRESS. 

25-35 City Road, London. E.C.l. 
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H. M. Waddams 


LIFE AND FIRE OF LOVE 

Prayer and its Presuppositions 


18s. 6d. net 

“A very good and timely book. It grasps all the usual nettles 
about prayer. It stresses the fact that all Christians are called 
to grow in prayer throughout their lives, not only those with 

special gifts or circumstances . Nearly a fifth of the book is 

taken up by a collection of short extracts from spiritual writers- 
a truly ecumenical selection that admirably supports the argument 
of the preceding chapters.” 

A RELIGIOUS OF C. S. M. V. View Review. 

THE FAITH AND MODERN ERROR 

Harry Blamires 6s. net 

Paperback edition. “No one can read this book without profit. 
Very few will read it without enjoyment. 

Church limes. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT ROOTS OUR FAITH 

Paul and Elizabeth Achtemeier 8s. 6d. net 

“Popularization at its best.If it is taken seriously as a working 

manual, especially if it is worked through by a group . it will 

provide a means for entering into that religious life which the 
Old Testament, as we have it, both reveals and hides.” 

H. G. G. HERKLOTS: View Review. 


ST. FR ANCIS OF ASSISI 

Seraph Books 

J. R. H. Moorman 5s. 

Francis has a great appeal in these days, for as a young man 
he rebelled against the comfortable existence of his family and 
possessing nothing he learnt to love all. The life of discipline 
and prayer is seen at its most attractive in Francis, and all this 
is brought out well in this book by one who is acknowledged 
to be an expert in this field.” 


Holy Trinity Church, 
Marylebone Road, 
London, N. W. L. 


St. Martin’s Review. 

S • P • C • K 
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INDEPENDENT PRESS 


A MONTH OF SUNDAYS 
by Colin Evans 

This book is a treasure-trove of :deas and quotation. It 
will appeal to preachers, teachers and group leaders as well as 
the general reader, and follows in the splendid tradition made, 
popular by F. W. Boreham. The 31 chapters on religion and 
life are delightfully done, and possess a freshness and a charm 
all of their own. 15s. 


P. T. FORSYTH AND THE CURE OF SOULS 
Harry Escott 

A new appraisal of the life of Peter Taylor Forsyth, with 
a wide-ranging selection of memorable passages from his writings. 
It will serve as an excellent introduction to the man and his books, 
and will show how he is justly now described by theologians as 
“this astonishing prophet”. 12s. 6d. 


HOW SHALL THEY HEAR? 

John Murray 

A first-class book for lay preachers, full of detailed advice 
on the call to preach, tools for the job, how to prepare and deliver 
sermons, conduct services. 


IN THE BEGINNING 
Roger Pilkington 

The creation story written in a fascinating way for children 
by a Christian biologist. He keeps to the Bible narrative and 
shows that it does not conflict with modern scientific theory. 
Illustrated with many lively 2 - colour drawings. 

limp 4s. cloth 5s. 

INDEPENDENT PRESS 

Memorial Hall Farringdon St. London EC4. 
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